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ANALYSIS 9 . 6 JUNE 1949 


iy the following discussion, I confine myself to the question 
of the truth of empirical statements. My positive thesis is an 
elaboration of what was said, a long time ago, by F. P. Ramsey. 
My negative purpose is the criticism of a current misconception 
—the Semantic or Meta-linguistic Theory of Truth—which 
seems to me to repeat, in a new way, some old mistakes. In 
so far as this theory is simply a contribution to the construction 
of artificial languages, and is not intended to be regarded as 
relevant to the use of actual languages, I am not concerned with 
it. But I think the theory has been claimed by some, and it has 
certainly been thought by many, to throw light on the actual 
use of the word ‘ true’; or (which I take to be the same claim) 
on the philosophical problem of truth. I think it does throw 
some light ; but I think it is also seriously misleading. Nothin 

that follows, however, is to be taken as implying that the wor 

‘true’ is mever used in the way described by the semantic theory. 
It is certainly so used for some technical purposes, and may 
sometimes be-so used for non-technical purposes as well ; 

though I know of no such non-technical purposes. 


I 


In recent discussions of truth, one or both of two theses se 


commonly maintained. These are : 

First, any seritence beginning ‘It is true that...’ does not 
change its assertive meaning when the phrase ‘ It is true that ’ 
is omitted. More generally, to say that an assertion is true is not 
to make any further assertion at all; it is to make the same 
assertion. This I shall call Thesis I. 

Second, to say that a statement is true is to make a statement 
about a sentence of a given language, viz., the language in which 
the first statement was made. It is (in other and more technical 
terms) to make a statement in a meta-language ascribing the 
semantic property of truth (or the semantic predicate ‘ true ’) 
to a sentence in an object-language. The object-sentence 
concerned should strictly be written in inverted commas to 
make it clear that we ate talking about the sentence; and the 
phrase * is true ’ should strictly be followed by some such phrase 
as ‘in L’, where ‘ L’ —— the object-language concerned. 
This I shall call Thesis 2 


1 Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics. pp. 142-143. 
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second is false, but important. The first thesis is right in what 
it asserts, and wrong in what it suggests. The second thesis is 
wrong in what it asserts, but right in what it implies. The first 
thesis is right in asserting that to say that a statement is true is 
not to make a further statement; but wrong in suggesting 
that to say that a statement is true is not to do something different 
from, or additional to, just making the statement. The second 
thesis is right in implying that to say that a statement is. true is 
to do something different from just making the statement ; but 
‘wrong in asserting that this ‘something different’ consists in 
as further statement, viz. a statement about a sentence. 

Although both theses are sometimes maintained by the same 
philosopher, it is easy to see that they cannot both be correct. 
For if it is true that to say (1) “‘ Moths fly by night ” is to make 
the same assertion as to say (2) “It is true that moths fly by 
night ”’, then it is false that to say (2) is to say anything about the 
English sentence “ Moths: fly by night”; i.e. false that (2) 
ought strictly to be written “‘‘ Moths fly by night’ is true in 
English *”’. If to say (2) is to make the same assertion as to say 
(1), then to say (2) cannot be to say anything about an English 
sentence ; for to say (1) is not to say anything about an English 
sentence, but is to say something about moths. 

Independently of this, one sees how misleading it is to say 
that the phrase ‘ . . . is true’ is used to talk about sentences, by 
compating it with other phrases which certainly are used to talk 
about sentences (or words, or phrases). For éxample, someone 
says, in French, “Il pleuve”’; and someone else corrects him, 
saying : “ ‘Il pleuve’ is incorrect French. ‘ Il pleut’ is the right 
way of saying it”. Or, criticising the style of a passage, someone 
says: “The sentence ‘....’ is badly expressed.” Similarly, one 
may ask what a sentence means, ot say that a sentence is angram- 
matical, misspelt, a poor translation. In all these cases, it is natural 
to say that one is talking about a sentence. If any statement of 
this kind were correctly translated into any language at all, the 
sentence which was being discussed would re-appear, quoted 
and untranslated, in the translation of the statement as a whole. 
Otherwise the translation would be incorrect. But it is perfectly 
obvious that a correct translation of any statement containing 
the phrase ‘is true’ (used as it is ordinarily used) never 
contains a quoted and untranslated sentence to which the 
phrase “is true’ was applied in the original sentence. The 
phrase ‘is true’ is not applied to sentences ; for it is not applied 
to anything. 

Truth is not a property of symbols ; for it is not a property. 


L E Of these two thesis, the first is true, but inadequate ; the 
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The habit of calling truth a ‘semantic’ concept (‘true’ a _ 
“semantical predicate’) does not lessen the confusion involved _ 
in saying that ‘true’ is a predicate of sentences; butit helpsto __ 
indicate a possible source of the confusion. I shall digress _ 
briefly ta. explore this source. For light on the use of the word _ 
‘semantic’, I quote thefollowing from Carnap’s ‘Introduction _ 
to Semantics ’ (p. 22) : 

“* By a semantical system we understand a system of rules, — 
formulated in a meta-language and referring to an object-— 
language, of such a kind that the rules determine a sruth- 
condition for every sentence of the object-language. . . . To 
formulate it in another way: the rules determine the meaning 
ot sense of the sentences.” : 

It will be noticed that the expressions ‘truth-condition’ and 
‘meaning’ are used synonymously. And this suggests that 
even if there is no use of the phrase ‘is true’ in which that _ 
phrase is correctly applied to (used to talk about) sentences, 
there is, or might be, a use of the phrase ‘ is true if and only if’, | 
in which ¢his phrase is correctly applied to (used to talk about) 

sentences ; 4 use, namely, in which this phrase would besynony- 
mous with the phrase * means tleat’ ; which certainly zs used 
to talk about sentences. Suppose, for example, that we wish to — 
give information about the meaning ef the sentence “The 
monatch is deceased ”’. We can do this by making the following 
meta-statement : 

(i) “ The monarch is deceased ” means that the king is dead. 
Here we put the sentence “‘ The monarch is deceased ” in invert- _ 
ed commas to indicate that we are talking about this sentence. 
We are making a meta-statement. And the meta-statement is 
contingent, for it is a contingent matter that the sentence in é 
question has this meaning in English, or, indeed, that it hasany __ 
meaning at all. To be quite strict, we perhaps ought to write it : 

(ia) “ The monatch is deceased ” in English means that the 
king is dead. 

If we wete to translate this meta-statement into an- 
other language, none of the expressions occurting in it 
would remain unchanged except the quoted sentence “ The 
monarch is deceased”. That would remain unchanged ; other- | 
wise the translation would be incorrect. Now the suggestion is 
that we might, without unintelligibility, give the same inform- 
ation in exactly the same way, except that we should replace the _ 
phrase ‘mean that’ with the phrase ‘is true if and only if’ © 
obtaining the contingent meta-statement : 
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rue if and only if the 


is dead 
a or, more strictly : 


(iia) “* The monarch is deceased ” is true in English if and 
only if the king is dead. 
This seems to be an intelligible procedure. All that I have 
- said of statements (i) and (ia) will apply to statements (ii) and 
sage (iia) ; we shall be using the phrase ‘ is true if and only if’, in a 
ae contingent statement, to talk about a sentence. Now consider a 
degenerate case of such meta-statements : the case exemplified 
in the sentences : 
(iii) “ The monarch is deceased ”’ means (in English) that the 
monatch is deceased. 
(iv) “ The monarch is deceased ” is true (in English) if and 
_ only the monarch is deceased. 
a It is difficult, and, perhaps, for the present purpose, not very 
important, to decide what status to assign to such sentences as 
these. Considerations which might tempt us to describe them 
__ firmly as true, contingent meta-statements are the following : 
coe (a) Although they are of no use for telling us what the quoted 


sentence means, they do give us some information about it. 

. 

f __ They do at any rate indicate that the quoted sentence has some 

meaning in English." And thig is a contingent matter. 

~‘These statements could be obtained from the non- 
= i saa cases by a quite legitimate process of translation, 


erence and retranslation. (Or, more simply, their correct 


translation into, say, French would undoubtedly yield a contin- 


gent meta-statement). 


1 One can imagine another use for statements (iii) and (iv) ; e.g. if the object-language 
were written, and the meta-language spoken, English. 
2 Cf. » “ Truth and Significance,” ANatysis, Vol. 8, No. 2. 
F ® We might be tempted to call (iii) and (iv) “‘ necessary ”, because it seems self-contra- 
ictory to say: 
iiia) “‘‘ The monarch is deceased” does not mean in English that the monarch is 


But this would be a mistake. To say that a sentence both has some meaning or other 

and has no meaning at all would be to say something self-contradictory. To say that a 

sentence both has and has not some particular, specified meaning would be to say something 

self-contradictory. But 7 does neither of these things. The form of (iii) is appropriate 

_ to assigning, and that of (iia) to withholding, some specific meaning. But since iii} does 

mot — does not withhold, any specific meaning. (iiia) is not a self-contradictory, 
pseudo-sta 


nor a contingent, statement ; but a tement, : 


| L i) The monarch is deceased ” is 

a oe --——-s (¢) It is a contingent matter that any sentence means what it 
mean, expresses the it does express. 
eT Although these considerations are decisive against calling 
and (tv) ‘ logically necessary ate very inadequate 
er grounds for calling them, without qualification, ‘ true and con- 
7. __ tingent . For what contingent matter do they state? If we 
pe answer, taking the hint from (2), that they state merely that the 
decease 


quoted sentence has some meaning in English, then their form 
(the use of the expression ‘ means that”) is utterly misleading. 
If we demand what contingent matter they state, which falls 
under the head of (¢), no answer is possible. One cannot state 
what a sentence means without the help of another sentence. 


nor as contingent, but simply as ‘degenerate cases’ of con- _ 
tingent meta-statements of the type of (i) and (ii). The point is 
not in itself important ; though it is important that no con- 
fusion should arise from it. i. 


The next step is to notice the deceptive similarity of the use 


of the phrase ‘if and only if’ in this type of contingent meta- __ 2 
statement to its use in expressions which are not contingent 
statements, but necessary or defining formulae. An example of = 
such a formula would be : 7 oe 


The monarch is deceased if and only if the king is dead. 
Here the phrase ‘is true’ does not occur; and no part of this 
expression is in inverted commas. The formula itself does not 
give us information about the meaning of the sentence “The _ 
monatch is deceased”, though the statement that it was a 
necessary formula wox/d give us such information. Now the _ 
similarity of the use of the phrase ‘if and only if’ in these — 
necessaty formulae to its use as part of the phrase ‘is true if a 
and only if’ in contingent meta-statements, may have con- 
stituted a strong temptation to split the degenerate cases of such 
meta-statements down the middle, and to regard what follows 
the phrase ‘if and only if’ as the definiens of what precedes 
it ;' i.e. of the phrase “ the sentence ‘... .’ is true (in L)”’; to 
regard, for example, the whole expression (iii). ae 
-“ The monarch is deceased ”’ is true if and only if the monarch A a 
is deceased. 
as a specification or consequence or part! of a general definition — bee 
of “ ....is true” (or of “...is true in L”’). And this we in 
fact find ; i.e. we find it said that a satisfactory general definition —_— 
of truth must have as its consequences such expressions as the . 
following : + 
(v) “To-day is Monday” is true if and only if to-day is a 
Monday. 


1 E.g. Tarski, in The Semantic Conception of Truth, ‘ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research ’, Vol. 4, 1943-44, P- 344, Says : ’ i 
“ Every equivalence of the form (T) [(T) X is true if and only if p] obtained by replacing ~ 
‘p’ by a particular sentence and ‘ X’ by a name of this sentence, may be considered a 
partial definition of truth, which explains wherein the truth of this one individual sentence ot 
consists. The general definition has to be, in a certain sense, a logical conjunction of all rs 1D 
these partial definitions.” 
2 Cf. M. Black, expounding and criticising Tarski, in ANAtysis, Vol. 8, No. 4, p. 51. 


For these reasons, I propose to continue oe 
nts (or pseudo-statements) like (iii) and (iv) not a See] 
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(vi) “‘ London is a City ” is true if and only if London is a 
City. Now we have seen that such statements as (v) and (vi) 
ate degenerate cases of those contingent meta-statements of the 
type of Gi), which make use of the phrase ‘ is true if and only if” as 
a synonym for ‘ means that’. It is only as a part of the former 
phrase that the expression ‘ 7s ¢rue’ is used, in such statements, to 
talk about sentences. To read the degenerate cases, then, as 
specification, or parts, of some ideal defining formula for the 
phrase ‘is true’ is to separate the phrase from the context 
which alone confers this meta-linguistic use upon it, and to regard 
the result as a model for the general use of ‘ is true’. It is to be 
committed to the mistake of supposing that the phrase ‘ is true’ 
is normally (or strictly) used as a meta-linguistic predicate. 
Thus misinterpreted, as defining formulae, such expressions 
as (v) are both fascinating and misleading. They mislead 
because, as we have seen, they crystallise the false Thesis 2. 
They fascinate because they seem to point to the true Thesis 1 ; 
for part of the expression to be defined (namely, the combination 
of quotation-marks and the phrase is ‘true’) dsappears in the 
definiens without being replaced by anything else. (How odd it 
is, incidentally, to call this definition-by-disappearance ‘ defini- 
tion ’!). In this way, the view that ‘true’ is assertively redundant 
is represented as somehow combined with, and dependent upon, 
the view that ‘ true’ is a meta-linguistic predicate of sentences. 
We may express, then, the main contention of the semantic 
theory as follows: to say that a statement is true is not to say 
something further about the subject-matter of the statement, but is 
to say the same thing about the subject-matter of the statement, 
by means of a further statement, namely a statement about a sentence. 
Now I said that Thesis 1 is true. A fortiori, a modification of 
Thesis 1 is true, which I shall call ‘Thesis 1A, and which runs as 
follows : 

To say that a statement is true is not to say something further 
_ about the subject-matter of the statement, but, in so far as it is 

to say anything about that subject-matter, is to say the same 
thing about it. 

Now Thesis 1A, but not Thesis 1, is compatible with 
Thesis 2. The semantic theory consists in the joint assertion of 
1A and 2. I suggest that the semantic theory borrows a lot of its 
plausibility from the truth of 1A. We swallow 2 for the sake of 
1A. I now wish to show that the unmodified thesis 1 is true, 
and that we therefore can and must assert 1A while rejecting 2 
and, therefore, rejecting the semantic theory. 

As for the muddle I have described above—the muddle of 
reading a degenerate case of contingent statements meta-lin- 
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guistically employing the phrase és srue i 7 and only if,asapseudo- 
defining-formula of which the definiendum ofaquoted 
sentence followed by the phrase 7s ¢rwe—I do not claim that this 
muddle represents the genesis of the semantic theory ; but I do 
think that it, too, may have contributed to the plausibility of the 
theory. | 


Il 
The best way of showing that Thesis 1 is true is to correct its 
inadequacy. The best way of correcting its inadequacy is to 
discover the further reasons which have led to Thesis 2, To 
bring out those features of the situation which lead to the mis- 
take of saying that the word ‘true’ is used meta-lin 
(to talk about sentences), I want first to compare the use a 
‘true’ with that of ‘Yes’. If you and I have been sitting 
together in silence for some time, and I suddenly say ‘ Yes ” 
you would, perhaps, look at me with surprise and answer “ a 
didn’t say ‘anything Of course, a man may say ‘Yes’ to 
himself ; and this will be a sign that he has resolved a doubt in 
_his own mind, or come to a decision. But the normal use of 
“Yes ’ is to answer : and where no question is asked, no answer Je 
can be given. Suppose you now ask: “‘ Was Jones ther”  «. 
and I say ‘Yes’; there seems no temptation whatever to say pale 
that, in so answering, I am /a/king about the English sentence “rat 
¥ Was Jones there ?”? So, in the case of ‘Yes’, we havea | 
word of which the normal use requires some linguistic occasion _ 
(a question), without there being any temptation at all to say 
that it is used to Za/k about the sentence of which the utterance 
is the occasion for its use. There is indeed a temptation to a 
further in the opposite direction and say that in answering ‘ Yes ” 
Iam not talking about anything, not making any assertion, at all ; 
but simply answering. In away, this is correct ; but in a way, it’s 
wrong. For it would be perfectly correct for you, reporting our F 
dialogue, to say of me: “‘ He said Jones was there”. Soofthe 
ordinary use of ‘Yes’, we may say: first, that it demandsa 
linguistic occasion, namely the asking of a question ; second, 
that it is not used meta-linguistically, to talk about the ol TO ph 
but to answer it ; third, that in so far as we are making an assertion es 
at all in using it, the content of the assertion is the same as the 
content of the question. Now i imagine : a possible, and oll 
vulgarly current, use of the expression ‘ Ditto’. You make an 
assertion, and I say ‘ Ditto’. In so far as I assert anything, talk 
about anything, I talk about and assert what you talk about and 
assert. Of course—and this points to the inadequacy of Thesis : es 
and the reason for the meta-linguistic error—to say ‘ Ditto’ 
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snot the same as to make the statement in question ; for, whereas 
_ _I might have made the statement before anyone else had spoken, 
it would be meaningless for me to say ‘ Ditto’ before anyone 
else had spoken. ‘ Ditto’, like ‘ Yes’, requires a linguistic 
occasion. But again, and largely, I think, because the expression 
_ * Ditto’ does not consist of a grammatical subject and a gram- 
matical predicate, there is absolutely no temptation to say that 
in thus using ‘ Ditto ’, I should be talking about the sentence you 
used, and the utterance of which was the linguistic occasion for 
my use of this expression. I am not talking about what you said 
(the noise you made, or the sentence you spoke, or the proposi- 
_ tion you expressed). I am agreeing with, endorsing, underwrit- 
ing what you said ; and, unless you had said something, I couldn’t 

_ perform “hese activities, though I could make the assertion you 
_)made. Now the expression ‘ That’s true’ sometimes functions 
_ /in just the way in which I have suggested the expression ‘ Ditto ’ 
_ \might function. A says “ Jones was there ” and B says ‘ That’s 
true’; and C, reporting the conversation, can correctly say : 
_ “Both A and B said that Jones was there”. But the point is 
that B couldn’t have said that Jones was there in the way he did 
Say it, (ie. by the use of the expression ‘ That’s true ’), unless 
_ A had previously uttered the sentence “ Jones was there”, or 
some equivalent sentence. It is, perhaps, “is fact about the 
use (#his use) of the word ‘ true’, together with the old prejudice 

that any indicative sentence must describe (be ‘ about ”) some- 
_ thing, which encourages those who have become chary of 

saying that truth is a property of propositions to say instead that 
_ in using the word ‘ true ’, we are talking about sentences. (What 

_ Ihave said about the use of ‘ That’s true’ applies, of course, 
suitable alterations, to the use of ‘ That’s false ’). 

Now those who assert that ‘ true ’ is a predicate of sentences 
have not, in general, considered these simple cases of the use of 
‘true’ (and ‘ false’), but the more puzzling cases which lead, 
_ or seem to lead, to paradoxes : such as the case where someone 

utters the isolated sentence “‘ What I am saying now is false ”’, 

- of writes on an otherwise clean blackboard the sentence “‘ Every 

statement on this blackboard is false’. The solution on meta-lin- 
guistic lines is to treat these sentences as making statements of 

the second order to the effect : 
we (1) that there is some statement of the first order written on 

_ the blackboard (or said by me now) ; 
and (2) that any first-order statement written on the blackboard 
(or said by me now) is false. 

-By means of this distinction of orders, the distinction 
between meta and object-language, the puzzling sentences are 
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said no longer to engender contradictions: either they are 
simply false, since the existential part of what they assert is — 


dictions. But it seems to me to achieve this success only by a 


themselves arise, and also, and consequently, involving the | 
difficulties mentioned at the beginning of this paper. @khat is, 
first, it involves the view that to say that a statement is true (or 
false) is to make a further, second-order, statement (thus 
contradicting Thesis 1); and, second, it (usually) involves the 


unplausibility of saying that this second-order statement is 


about a sentence or sentences. Now the point of the previous 
discussion of the actual use of ‘Yes’, the possible use of 
* Ditto’ and the actual use of ‘ That’s true’ is to’ show that 
these expedients are unnecessary. When no-one has spoken, 
and I say ‘ Ditto’, I am not making a false statement to the _ 


effect that something true has been said, nor a true statement _ 


to the effect that nothing false has been said. Iam not makinga _ 


statement at all; but producing a pointless utterance. When | 


somebody has made an assertion previously, my saying ‘ Ditto’ _ 
acquires a point, has an occasion: and, if you like, you may say 
that I am now making a statement, repeating, in a manner, — 
what the speaker said. But I am not making an additional © 
statement, a meta-statement. It would perhaps be better to say _ 
that my utterance is not a statement at all, but a linguistic per- 
formance for which in the first case there was not, and in the 
second case there was, an occasion: so that in the first case it 


was a spurious, and in the second case a genuine; perfomance. = 


Similarly, the words ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ normally requite,asan 


occasion for their significant use, that somebody should have 
made, be making or be about to make (utter or write), some _ 


statement. (The making of the statement need not precede the 


use of ‘true’: it may follow it as in the case of the expression 
“Tt is true that . . .”—a form of words I shall discuss later). 
But in all cases the indicative clause of which the grammatical 

predicate is the phrase ‘ is true’ does not in itself make any kind 
of statement at all (not even a meta-statement), and a fortiori — 
cannot make the statement, the making of which is required as — 
the occasion for the significant use of the words ‘true’ or 
‘false’. This is not, as it stands, quite accurate. For an indica- _ 


tive sentence of which the grammatical predicate is the phrase 


‘is true’ may sometimes, as I shall shortly show, be used to 


= 
alse; Of, alternatively, leaving out the existential part of the = a Be 
analysis, and treating them solely as they are seen 
to be vacuously true, since no first-order statements occur. This ee 
solution is formally successful in avoiding the apparent contra- eats 

be 
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phrase ‘is true’ plays no part in the making of this meta- 
‘statement. The phrase ‘is true’ mever has a statement-making 
role. And when this is seen, the paradoxes vanish without the 
need for the meta-linguistic machinery; or at least without 
the need for regarding the words ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ as part of 
that machinery. The egg arise on the assumption that the 
words ‘ true’ and ‘ false’ can be used to make first-order asser- 
tions. They are formally solved by the declaration that these 
words can be used only to make second-order assertions. Both 
paradoxes and solution disappear on the more radical assumption 
that they are not used to make assertions of any order, are not 
used to make assertions at all. 

I said, however, that indicative sentences of which the gram- 
matical predicate is the phrase ‘ is true’ or the phrase ‘ is false * 
may be used to make an implicit meta-statement, in the making of 
which these phrases themselves play no part. To elucidate this, 

consider the following sentences : 


(1) What I am saying now is false eoe kdatiey 
(2) All statements made in English are false 
(3) What the policeman said is true. bia ae «> 


It is certainly not incorrect to regard each of these sentences as 
implicitly making an existential meta-statement, which does not 
involve the words ‘true’ or ‘false’. The implicit meta-state- 
ments in these cases might be written as follows : 

(1a) I have just made (am about to make) a statement __ 

(2a) Some statements are made in English calieae 

(3a) The policeman made a statement. betasi: 
These are all second-order assertive sentences to the effect that 
there are some first-order assertive sentences, uttered (@) by me, 
(d) in English, (¢) by the policeman. 

hese second-order assertive sentences we can regard as part 

of the analysis of the sentences (1), (2) and (3). Obviously they are 
not the whole of their analysis. The sentence “The policeman 
made a statement ” clearly has not the same use as the sentence 
“* What the policeman said is true”. To utter the second is to 
do something more than to assert the first. What is this addi- 
tional performance ? Consider the circumstances in which we 
might use the expression “What the policeman said is true”. 
Instead of using this expression, I might have repeated the police- 
man’s story. In this case, I shall be said to have confirmed what 
the policeman said. I might, however, have made exactly the 
same set of statements as I made in repeating his story, but have 
made them before the policeman spoke. In this case, though the 
assertions I have made are no different, I have not done what I 


make an implicit meta-statement. But when this is so, the 
ite 
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What the policeman said is true” has no use except to confirm 
policeman’s story'; but like the confirming narrative, the 
sentence does not say anything further about the policeman’s 
story or the sentences he used in telling it. It is a device for 
confirming the story without telling it again. So, in general, in 
using such expressions, we ate confirming, underwriting, admit- 
ting, agreeing with, what somebody has said ; but (except where 
we ate implicitly making an existential meta-statement, in 
making which the phrase ‘is true’ plays no part), we are not 
making any assertion additional to theirs; and are never using 
‘is true’ to talk about something which is what they said, or the 
sentences they used in saying it. To complete the analysis, then, 
of the entire sentence (3) “‘ What the policeman said is true ”’, we 
have to add, to the existential meta-assertion, a phrase which is 
not assertive, but (if I may borrow Mr. Austin’s word) perform- 
atoty.2 We might, e.g., offer, as a complete analysis of one case, 
the expression: “ The policeman made a statement. I confirm 
it”; where, in uttering the words “I confirm it”, I am not 
describing something I do, but doing something.3 There is, 
then, a difference between the more complicated cases in which 
the phrase ‘ is true ’ is preceded by a descriptive phrase, and the 
simpler sentences (e.g. ‘ That’s true’) in which the phrase ‘ is 
true’ is preceded by a demonstrative. The former may be 
regarded as involving an implicit meta-statement, while the 
latter are purely confirmatory (or purely ‘ admittive’). But in 
neither sort of case has the phrase ‘is true’ any assertive (or 
meta-assertive) function. 

There may still be some uneasiness felt at the denial that the 
phrase ‘is true’ has any assertive, or descriptive, function. 
Partially to allay this uneasiness, I will again say something 
familiar, that I have said already: that is, that when I say 
‘ That’s true’ in response to your statement, I am in a manner 
making an assertion, namely the assertion you made ; describing 
something, namely what you described. But pointing this out 
is quite consistent with saying that ‘ That’s true’ makes no 
statement in its own right. It makes no meta-statement. If 


What the po narrative which I might have told, the sentence 
t 


1 This needs qualification. Uttered by a witness, the sentence is a confirmation; wrung 
from the culprit, it is an admission. No doubt there are other cases. 

2 Cf. J. L. Austin, ‘ Other Minds’, P.S.A. Supp. Vol. XX, pp. 169-175 for an account 
of some words of this class. 
* Cf. also ‘I admit it’. To say this is to make an admission, 
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_ there is any residual uneasiness, it ought not 
its source is the ancient prejudice that any indicative sentence is, 
or makes," a statement. I call it a prejudice: we could, instead, 
make it a criterion. And there would even be no harm in adopt- 
_ ing this criterion for ‘ statement’, if we could simultaneously 
divorce the word, in this strictly grammatical use, from its 
logic in other uses: from that logic which leads us, given a 
“statement ’, to enquire: What is it about ? What does it 
describe ? What property, or what relation, does it assert to 
belong to, or hold between, what entity or entities ? Asking 
these questions when confronted with such a sentence as 
“What Pascal said is true”, we are led to look for the entity 
which is what Pascal said; looking with cautious, contemporary 
eyes, we find only his words ; and so are induced to say that, in 
using this expression, we are talking about the French sentences 
he wrote or spoke. It is, then, the out-of-date desire that the 
phrase ‘is true’ should be some kind of a descriptive phrase, 
that leads to the up-to-date suggestion that the word ‘ true’ is a 
second-level predicate of first-level sentences. More important 
than simply to reject his view is to have the right reason for 
rejecting it: the reason, namely, that the phrase ‘is true’ is 
not descriptive at all. If we persist that it describes (is about) 
something, while denying that it describes (is about) sentences, 
we shall be left with the old, general questions about the nature 
of, and tests for, truth, about the nature of the entities related 
by the truth-relation, and so on. Better than asking “‘ What is 
the criterion of truth ?” is to ask: “ What are the grounds for 
agreement ? ”—for those we see to be not less various than the 
subjects on which an agreed opinion can be reached. And this 
will perhaps also discourage us from seeking to mark the 
difference between one kind of utterance and another by saying, 
for example, “‘ Ethical utterances are not true or false”. It is: 
correct to say that utterances of any kind are true or false, if it is 
correct usage to signify agreement or disagreement with such 
utterances by means of the expressions “ true’ or ‘ false’. 

Of course, the formula that I have adopted in the discussion 
of one use of ‘true’ is not immune from another variant of 
that argument from grammar which leads to treating ‘ true’ as a 
descriptive word. Someone might say: in order for you to 
confirm anything, there must be some object of this activity; a 
sentence or a proposition: and to perform this activity upon 
this object is nothing other than to assert that the object has the 


1 Throughout I have used such mild barbarisms as “‘ This sentence makes statement ” 
as shorthand for such expressions as “ Anyone who uttered this sentence would be making 
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property, stands in the relation, referred to by the word ‘ true’. 
Anyone who says this is misled partly by the fact that the verb 
‘confirm’ takes a grammatical object ; and partly by the fact 
that the linguistic performance (of ‘ confirming’) requires, 
not an object, but an occasion—a fact which I declared to be the 
misunderstood element of truth in the semantic theory. Even 
this assertion—that there must be, or be thought to be, some 
kind of sign-occasion for the significant, or genuine, use of the 
word ‘ true ’—is not quite correct, if it means that some spoken 
or written utterance must occur, or be thought to occur. For 
it would not be incorrect, though it would be unusual, to say : 
“‘ What you are thinking is true” ; when nothing has been said. 
(But, then, a conversation can be carried on by glances and 


nods). 


IV 


In philosophical discussion of this whole subject, very little 
attention has been paid to the actual use of ‘ true’. And I want 
to conclude by distinguishing some of its normal uses in a little 
more detail. The uses mentioned so far I was tempted to call 
‘ performatory ’. But this is a misnomer. A performatory word, 
in Austin’s sense, I take to be a verb, the use of which, in the 
first person present indicative, seems to describe some activity 
of the speaker, but in fact zs that activity. Clearly the use of ‘ is 
true’ does not seem to describe any activity of the speaker ; it 
has seemed to describe a sentence, a proposition, or statement. The 
point of using Austin’s word at all is the fact that the phrase 
‘is true’ can sometimes be replaced,: without any important 
change in meaning, by some such phrase as “I confirm it”, 
which is performatory in the strict sense. I shall take the 
substitute performatory word as a title for each of these cases ; 
and shall speak, e.g., of the ‘confirmatory’ or ‘ admissive’ 
use of ‘ true’. What commends the word as, e.g., a confirmatory 
device is its economy. By its means we can confirm without 
repeating. 

The word has other, equally non-descriptive, uses. A familiar 
one is its use in sentences which begin with the phrase “ It’s 
true that ”’, followed by a clause, followed by the word ‘ but ’, 
followed by another clause. It has been pointed to me that the 
words “ It’s true that ... but...” could, in these sentences, be 

_teplaced by the word ‘ Although’; or, alternatively, by the 
words “ I concede that... but...” This use of the phrase, then, 
is concessive. The of the meta-linguistic 
treatment seems peculiarly apparent here. 


1 Of course, not simply replaced. Other verbal changes would be necessary. 
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The purely confirmatory use is probably no more common 


think, distinct. A man may make an assertion to you, not want- 
ing you to confirm it, to remove the doubt of others or his own ; 
but wanting to know that you share his belief, or his attitude. 
If, in this case, you say ‘ That’s true’, you are not saying, but 
indicating, that you do share his belief. It seems to me natural 
to describe this simply as ‘agreeing’. Again, it seems to me 
that we very often use the phrase ‘ That’s true’ to express, not 
only agreement with what is said, but also our sense of its 
novelty and force. We register the impact of what is said, much 
as we might register it by saying: “1 never thought of that ”’. 
Contrast the ironical ‘ very true’ with which we sometimes 
rudely greet the obvious. The use of ‘ true’ here is effectively 
ironical just because we normally use it to express agreement 
when our agreement is in doubt, or to register a sense of revela- 
tion. Sometimes, in sentences beginning “Is it true that ...?” 
or “ So it’s true that . . . ”, we could preserve the expressive 
quality of the utterance by substituting the adverb ‘ really’ for 
the quoted phrases, at an appropriate point in the sentence ; to 
convey, as they do, incredulity or surprise. 

No doubt, the word has other functions ; but those I have 
mentioned are probably as common as any. The important 
point is that the performance of these functions (and, I suspect, 
of all other non-technical jobs the word may do) does not involve 
the use of a meta-linguistic predicate; and that we cou/d, with no 
very t violence to our language, perform them without the 
need for any expression which seems (as ‘ is true ’ seems) to make 
a statement. For instance, the substitution of ‘ although’ for 
“It’s true that ... but...” is an obvious way of dealing with 
the concessive use ; an extension of the practice of the inarticu- 
late election-candidate whose speech consisted of “‘ Ditto to 
Mr. X” might deal with the confirmatory and, partly, with the 
expressive uses; and so on. The selection of the substitute- 
~ expressions would of course be governed by the propagandist 

consideration that they should provide the minimum encourage- 
ment to anyone anxious to mistake them for statement-making 
phrases, or descriptive words. 

One last point : a suggestion on the reasons why the puzzle 
about truth has commonly got entangled with the puzzle about 
ss eertainty. It is above all when a doubt has been raised, when 
mistakes or deceit seem possible; when the need for con- 

__ firmation is felt ; that we tend to make use of those certifying 
words of which ‘ true’ is one and of which others are ‘ certain ’, 
‘know’, ‘prove’, ‘establish’, ‘ validate’, ‘confirm’, ‘ evi- 
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aence e sO On. - that the question “ What is the nature of 
truth ?” leads naturally to the question “‘ What are the tests 
for truth ? ”’, and this, in its turn, to the question “‘ What are the 
conditions of certainty ?”” The historical or judicial search for 
truth is the search for the evidence which will set doubt at rest. 
The philosophical endeavour to characterise truth in general has 
tended to become the endeavour to characterise that which in 
general sets doubt at rest ; really and finally at rest. Where you 
find the indubitable, there you find the true. And this meta- 
physical road branches into different paths, at the end of one of 
which you find the Atomic Fact, and, at the end of another, the 
Absolute. 

Finally, I will repeat that in saying that the word ‘ true’ has 
not in itself any assertive function, I am not of course saying that 
a sentence like “ His statement is true ” is incorrect. Of course 
the word ‘statement’ may be the grammatical subject of a 
sentence of which the -phrase ‘is true’ is the grammatical 
— Nor am I recommending that we drop this —_ 

ut for the usage, there would be no problem. kaise 
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PROFESSOR AYER’S ANALYSIS OF KNOWING 
By Gustav BERGMANN 


.. his inaugural lecture: Professor A. J. Ayer makes an 
excellent case for certain opinions that agree closely with 
- somie I tried to defend some time ago.? In this paper I shall, 
naturally enough, deal with what I believe is the one major 

_ point of disagreement. To pursue this concern properly, it 
will be necessary to mark off first, at least in a cursory fashion, 

_ the area of agreement. I begin, therefore, by stating in my own 
words and at my own risk three philosophical propositions 
which, if I understand him correctly, Professor Ayer supports 
in his inaugural lecture. But I want to make it clear that 
when I say that an analyst like Professor Ayer defends a 
_ * philosophical proposition ’, I mean that he proposes a certain 
kind of analysis for a group of ordinary or commonsense pro- 
_ positions and that the ‘philosophical propositions’ are a 
_- suggestive or, perhaps, only a conventional label for the clari- 
fication that is the hoped-for result of the analysis itself. Here, 
_ then, are the three propositions. (1) We do in a commonsense 
‘way understand what is meant by speaking of a thought, of its 
expression, and of its object; yet this threefold distinction 
_ must not be used uncautiously in certain contexts of analysis. 


(2) One of the meanings of ‘true’, which happens to be the 


ae one that has caused most trouble to philosophers, involves a 


_ relation among symbols rather than a relation between symbols 
- and what they denote. (3) There are, properly speaking, no 
mental acts. Since the second and the third proposition are 
stated in technical language, I shall add one explanatory sentence 
for each of them. The meaning of (2) may also be expressed 
by saying, as Professor Ayer does, that the problem of truth is 
semantical, where ‘semantical’ carries the connotation of 
_ * formal’ as opposed to ‘factual’. Proposition (3) enjoins 
us not to construe such sentences as “I see now something 
_ green” or “I doubt whether it will rain to-day”, by analogy to 
such sentences as “ John drives the car” or “‘ This is to the left 

of that ”’. 

The objection I wish to raise concerns the part of Professor 
Ayer’s analysis for which the third proposition serves as a label. 
To state my point before arguing it, I believe Professor Ayer 
denies more than needs to be denied in order to make sure 


1 Thinking and Meaning. H. K. Lewis and Co., London, 1947. 
Da, A Positivistic Metaphysics of Consciousness,” Mind, $4, 1945, pp. 193-226, 
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more than one can safely deny ; his asceticism falsifies what one 
may, with some latitude, call his introspective account of those 
mental states to which we all, when we are not philosophizing, 
refer by saying that we know, or doubt, or believe, or entertain 
a proposition. Accordingly, I shall first show that Professor 
Ayet’s analysis of knowing implies certain assertions about what 
I experience whenever I know something. By the testimony 
of my experience these assertions are false. Second, I shall explain 
how, in my opinion, this factual error vitiates Professor Ayet’s 

Following Professor Ayet’s example I shall use ‘ p’ not as a 
variable but as an abbreviation for such sentences as “ This is 
gteen”’. Keeping this in mind, one can say that the following 
two statements summarize his analysis of the sentence “ A knows 
that p”’. (1) The sentence speaks: about certain dispositional 
properties of A. (2) While these dispositional properties may 
not be the only thing ‘ involved’, the sentence does not refer 
to a specific state of mind of A; this for the very good reason 
that there is no such state. It is true, though, that Professor Ayer 
mentions in passing the possibility of certain ‘feelings’ of A 
being involved in the meaning of the sentence. To this | shall 
attend presently. As for the main point, I have not the slightest 
doubt that we do on some occasions use the critical sentence so 
that Professor Ayet’s analysis of it would be correct. Sometimes 
we even use the sentence “‘ I know that p”’ so that his account 
would be adequate. Imagine, for instance, that while I drive a 
cat along a road so familiar that I need not pay attention to it, an 
officious companion points out to me that there is a turn ahead, 
to which I reply “ Yes, I know ”. An experimental psychologist 
may even use the sentence “ This rat knows that p” with 
a very elaborate meaning that is closely related to what Professor 
Ayer proposes as the proper analysis, on a// occasions, of “ A 
knows that p”’. Such an analysis in dispositional terms I shall 
henceforth call a bebaviouristic analysis. 

Assume that A has, as one usually says, a green datum and 
that he is aware of it in the sense that he would, if asked, imme- 
diately say ‘ This is green’. Some describe this state of affairs. 
by saying that he ‘ has ’ the datum and ‘ thinks ’ the thought of 
its being green. But we ate warned against the uncautious use 
of such phrases by the first of the three philosophical proposi-. 
tions I stated at the outset. Be that as it may, it is evident to 
me that a behaviouristic analysis of A’s having, in this sense, a 
datum is possible. But I also believe that there is, over and above 
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the dispositions mentioned in such an analysis, another thing, namely 
-  A’s mental state, to which I shall refer as a state with the text 
a © This is green ” . Thus, when I speak of a mental state with the 
— text ‘ p’, Ido not just refer to the words, as types, that are used 
- to assert what ‘ p’ asserts. Nor do I merely speak of the occur- 
Se, ence of a set of tokens of this type; A would produce such 
_ tokens in certain other mental states, with very complicated 
texts, when, as one usually says, he is lying. A behaviouristic 
analysis, on the other hand, mentions many things, among them 
. tokens that occurred or would occur under certain conditions, 
but it never mentions mental states. In this sense a behaviouristic 
Pres is not an adequate analysis ‘ of’ a mental state.. As for 


Professor Ayer’s analysis of knowing, my contention is that 

where he does not simply present us with behaviouristic accounts 

and actually mentions mental states, he denies the existence of 

certain states that do occur in some of the cases in which we say 
alas i: that we know something. But I see that before continuing I 
must eliminate a possible source of confusion. 


= % _ I happen to believe that there are, in some sense, mental 
states numerically different from my own, yet it is not necessary 
a _ to complicate the present discussion by introducing into it the 


puzzles connected with the belief in the existence of other minds. 
i _ Whatever the solution of those puzzles is, I do know at least 

_ that Ido have mental states and that my ‘ having’ them is a fact 
different from—though, of course, not causally unrelated to—the 
i = facts mentioned in a behaviouristic analysis of my having them. 


_ I know, furthermore, that sometimes I do have states with the 
= “I know that p” and that these are different from certain 

- ‘corresponding’ states, which I sometimes also have, the text of 
which is ‘p’. So I shall not in the rest of this paper speak 
_ _ further about A’s states but only about my own. Nor shall I 


make any pretence of trying to explain directly what these states 
are. To do this would be like trying to explain color to a blind 
= man. But since I believe that my readers are not, in fact, blind, 
that is, that they are sometimes aware of their being aware of 
ae ie. something, I shall add two éndirect clarifications. 
Furst, a warning against reading too much into the expression 
oe, corresponding state’ is in order. As used in the preceding 
paragraph, it refers merely to a relation among the texts of 
States, not to any relational or other state or part of such. 
SS va | Second, since ‘ knowing ’ is sometimes so used that one can only 
ie know’ what is the case, I think I should say that this is not the 
, meaning in which I use it and to which I wish to direct attention. 
This latter meaning is, perhaps, mote adequately rendered by 
_ the cumbersome phrase ‘ being immediately aware of’. Nor is 
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‘awareness ’, as I use it, a generic term, of which ‘ doubting ’, 
* remembering ’, ‘ believing ’, ‘ willing ’, and so on, are instances. 
Presently I shall propose to analyze states with such texts not as 
different kinds of awareness (generically) but, rather, as awate- 
ness (specifically) of different kinds of content. If ‘ knowing’ 
is so used, then I may know what is ‘ false ’ in the obvious sense 
that I may be immediately aware of a datum which, upon 
further information, I shall judge to have been illusory. An 
analysis that proceeds along more or less familiar lines shows 
that such ‘ falsehood ’ is a very complex affair, as remote from 
the basic semantical meanings of ‘ false’ and ‘ true’ as certain 
ordinary meanings of ‘knowing’ are from that of ‘ being 
immediately aware of’. It should be clear by now that it is my 
intention to keep out the former in order to clarify the latter. 
Professor Ayer, as I see it, allows his interest in the behaviouristic 
analysis of the former to seduce him into overlooking the latter. 
What I have said so far can be summarised in terms familiar 
to all students of the history of philosophy by saying that I do, 
in some sense, assett what Professor Ayer denies, namely, the 
existence of mental acts. Though there are several reasons why so 
many philosophers committed themselves to this denial, one 
thing, I believe, can be said about all of them. These philoso- 
phers did not see én what sense they could admit the existence of 
acts without at the same time committing themselves to other 
opinions, on related issues, which they were unwilling to accept. 
o speak, as I do, about states with texts ‘ p’ and “ I know that 
p”, without assuming that these states themselves are “related 
as their texts may or may not be related is, I believe, one such 
sense—the only one in which, if the traditional label is to be 
used, I am prepared to maintain the existence of acts.t One of 
the related issues, that of Self, in a sense in which many of us ate 
not ready to admit that the term denotes anything, I shall here 
sidetrack by substituting, such phrases as “p is known” or 
“Tt is known that p” for “I know that p”. This makes 
‘knowing’ a one-term predicate rather than a relation; thus 
one need not look for the second term, or, to use again traditional 
language, for the subject of the act. 


I 


_ Volition is, perhaps, the one act that has received more 


attention than any other on the part of both philosophers and 
psychologists. So I shall relate my next comments to the 
text “ p is willed”. As is well-known, the psychologists of the 


1 Why and how this avoids commitments, I, too, am determined to avoid, I tried to show 
in “A Positivistic Metaphysics of Consciousness ”. But it is not necessary to have read that 
papet in order to understand what follows in this. 
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- nineteenth century who followed Wundt and the Associationists 
rather than Brentano, Ward, and Stout, all analyzed states with 
ox this text according to the following schema : They were con- 
es sidered as ‘complex’ states ‘compounded’ of partial states, 
one of these partial states being one with the text * p’, the others 
: consisting of, say, muscular sensations and ‘ feelings ’. The 
gather technical sense ‘ feeling ’ had in these schemas I shall not 
explore beyond noticing that there are no grounds whatsoever, 
- except that of everything being what it is, on which a feeling 
a, datum, thus understood, could be intrinsically distinguished from 
—- -asense datum so-called. The radical changes that took place in 
_ the science of psychology since this doctrine—I shall call it 
es the classical doctrine—was first advanced, did not make it 
easier for a just appraisal of it to prevail. Too many things 
: ue _ tended to become mixed up with it, foremost among them the 
status of introspection as a method of the science of psychology. 
_ Two things, I believe, must be carefully distinguished. First, 
it still seems that the classical doctrine was a sound, though 
misstated anticipation of physiological fact. I, for one, believe, 
say that a behaviouristic restatement of it will event ually be vindicated. 
os Second, the classical doctrine is not, and never was, the result of 
genuine introspection, it is merely a speculative extrapolation 
7 from introspection, attempted by such men as James Mill, Bain, 
and Wundt under the pressure of their preoccupations with the 
nature of knowledge in general and of the science of psychology 
in particular. But I see that I have again reached the point where 
ue one must beware of explaining color to the blind. So I shall 
once more fall back on indirect elucidation and turn to a question 
_ that is of a rather peculiar kind. For though it is a question that 
was once thought to be of great philosophical import, it does 
not disappear, as we have come to expect, after having been 
subjected to proper analysis. There still remains a question ; 
_ only, the answer to it is no longer important. I refer to the ques- 
tion as to the number and kinds of irreducible acts, in the sense 
in which all classical psychologists, whether they followed 
Wundt or Brentano, spoke of the number of discriminable hues 
and pitches. 
As far as the science of psychology is concerned, this 
question has been submerged by the functionalist-behaviourist 
revolution. Yet, my position being what it is, it seems that I 


ys 


con must face it again. I would say, then, that I can ‘do with one and 
only one act., Or, to drop the traditional term, I incline to the 
belief that (states with) such texts a “p is willed”, ‘p is 
_ doubted ”, “ p is remembered ”, can be all analyzed into (states 
have) texts form‘ is known ’. To give a schematic 
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illustration, I propose to analyze “p is willed” into “it is 
known that p and it is known that q”’, where ‘ q’ is the text of 
those muscular and feeling states that occur as partial states in 
the classical analysis. With this notation the classical analysis 
itself would, of course, be represented by “p and g”. It is 
this latter pattern which, I take it, Professor Ayer has in mind 
when he briefly mentions the ‘ feelings’ that may be involved 
in some cases of knowing. But then, it seems that I rejected the 
classical analysis because it is merely speculative and not, 
as has been claimed for it, a true introspective account. It this 
is so, why should not my schema be rejected on the same ground? 

Let us first agree to call ‘ undefined descriptive terms’ pre- 
dicates that are, in a familiar respect, comparable to ‘ green ’, 
‘ middle c’ and ‘ later than’. With this in mind, here is what 
I would say. I do believe that the analysis I suggest can be 
carried out without introducing any undefined descriptive 
predicates that do not denote characters actually exemplified 
in some of my mental states. But I do not claim that I can 
introspectively analyze, say, a volitional state of mine in accord- 
ance with the proposed schema; or, to speak loosely, I find 
that some of my acts are simple, thus making ‘ knowing’, in 
some sense, an undefined descriptive predicate. This should 
absolve me from the classical error of mistaking my analysis for 
what it is not. But if that is granted, I am at once up against 
other questions and difficulties. If it is not introspective, in 
what sense is my ‘ analysis ’ an analysis at all? What is it expected 
to achieve and what, in particular, are the criteria of its success? 
Also, if neither Professor Ayer’s analysis nor mine is introspec- 
tive, why should mine be preferred to his? On what grounds 
can I maintain, as I am indeed prepared to maintain, that only 
the one I propose is correct? Assuming that I have made no 
other blunders, do I not mistake for a real difference what is 
merely the difference between alternative formulations? Obvi- 
ously, I must answer all these questions. With that I shall 
have done. 

Take all statements of the form “pis...” or “... that p”, 
where the dots represent one of the terms under consideration, 
‘known ’, ‘ willed ’,‘ believed ’,and soon. Call the class of these 
statements the act-pattern. I explain next what I mean by saying 
that a certain manner of analyzing the act-pattern is successful. 
Consider, for instance, the manner I have proposed. Upon this 
particular analysis, “p is willed” tautologically implies “p is 
known ”’. Since I cannot, in fact, will any thing without being 
awate of this thing—different meanings of ‘ willing ’ are either 
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_ which of the several known axiomatizations of Euclidean geo- 
- metry is correct. Nor are there any obvious reasons why in 
this case one of the two equally comprehensive analyses (assum- 
_ ing that there are exactly two) should not be built with one basic 
verb, say, ‘ knowing’, while the other starts with two such 
_ verbs, say, ‘ knowing’ and ‘ remembering’. Whether or not 
_ this is actually so is, as it were, a mathematical problem. All this 
goes to show in what sense the old question as to the number of 
basic acts is not a factual question. But there are, of course, the 
_ facts of analytical introspection in the classical sense of trying to 
isolate a minimum class of elements or building stones. These 
facts, however, most of us no longer consider as very important 

either for philosophical analysis or scientific psychology. 
___-_Tt is not necessary to pursue further this line of thought ; I 
can already make the point I wish to make. In calling Professor 
_ Ayert’s analysis incorrect I do not mean to express a preference 
among several equally comprehensive analyses of the act- 
_ pattern; nor do I merely mean to assert that my analysis is 
more comprehensive than his. The point is, rather, that Pro- 
_ fessor Ayer’s behaviouristic ‘analysis’ of knowing, willing, and 
so on, (not of ‘ knowing’, ‘ willing ’, and so on) is not at all 
an analysis of the act-pattern in the sense in which I have offered 
one. For I propose what some call a linguistic clarification of the 
texts of some mental states; he gives a causal account—from 
without, as it were—of their occurrence. To say the same thing 
_ differently, if philosophical analysis is, as I believe it to be, 
_ linguistic analysis, it must analyse language from the standpoint 
_ of the speaker, not from that of the scientist of behaviour who 


L _ behaviouristic or in some other sense derivative—the analysis is, 
ee with respect to this particular consequence of it, adequate. An / 
ae a. 43 dee analysis is successful if it is, in this sense, adequate with respect 
noon: to all its tautological implications, including such implications 
? eae of factual truths, after these truths have been stated in terms of | 
the analysis. A successful analysis is thus what some call a 
tee ____ suecessful reconstruction or axiomatization, at least schematically 
Pages - or in broad outlines, of (a part of) common-sense or ordinary i 
pee <i language. Assume, next, that there are several successful 
analyses of the act-pattern. Obviously, it is not a good question 
_ to ask which of them is, upon this criterion, the correct one. 
S ___ All one could ask is which of them, if any, is the most compre- | 
. hensive, one analysis being called more comprehensive than the 
other if the class of the tautological implications of the latter is 
a proper subclass of the class of tautological implications of the 
i9 | 
| 
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observes him.' And it seems to me that no matter how mistaken 
I may otherwise be, I am at least doing philosophical analysis in 
this sense. Professor Ayer is not. This, at any rate, is what I 
have in mind when I call his ‘ analysis ’ incorrect. 

Some readers may agree with this criticism of Professor 
Ayer’s opinions, and yet wonder on what grounds to choose 
between my proposal and- what I have called the classical 
doctrine, provided that the dubious claim of being the result of 
introspection is no longer made for the latter. To clarify this 
point, I would admit that the choice does not concern a matter of 
fact. But then I would hurry to add two more remarks. First, 
I believe I have shown that my analysis, if it is at all possible, 
clarifies the hoary puzzle of the act. Second, I would say that 
such an analysis of the ‘ act ’ forms an indispensable part of the 
dissolution of other philosophical puzzles. But to pursue the 
latter point leads to questions which I have taken up elsewhere? 
and which are not directly connected with Professor Ayer’s 
analysis of knowing. The sole purpose of the next paragraph is 
to guard against misunderstandings that could arise from what 
has been said.in this paper. 

First, I wish to repeat that in some cases in which we say, in 
the ordinary course of events, that somebody knows something, 
mental states are all that occur in the absence of speech or some 
other form of behaviour by the knower. Second, what I have 
offered here is merely the bare outline of an analysis. In speaking 
about willing, for instance, I have done nothing to illuminate 
the difference between states with such texts as “thinking of 
taking a walk ”’, “‘ wanting to take a walk ”’, “ deciding to take a 
walk”. But, then, this was not my purpose in this paper; I 
merely wanted to call attention to the possibility of what I have 
called a successful analysis of this sort of texts in terms of aware- 
ness (“known that .. .”) and, of course, a great variety of 
dependent clauses (“ ... 7”). This also indicates how I would 
meet the objection that the very example I have chosen reveals 
the absurdity of my position, since what is willed is obviously 
not a proposition. After all, I did not say either that the text 
“ This is green” zs, literally speaking, the state or, if you please, 
the datum to which it belongs. The desire to make that clear 
was one of the motives that led me to speak of ‘ states ’ and their. 
‘texts ’, which, I fear, some will think is a rather clumsy termino- 
logy. One might say, for instance, that if ‘text’, as I use it, 
means anything at all, it refers to the description of a mental 
state. So why not simply speak of states and their descriptions? 


1 See also my note “‘ Philosophical and Psychological Pragmatics,” Philosophy of Science’ 
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What I try to avoid, in avoiding ‘ description ’, are the connota- 
tions the term has in the philosophical ee ‘ phenomenological 
description ’. For it has been seen that in a successful recon- 
struction the texts of some states could be quite dissimilar to the 
she of words elicited from a subject that ‘ has’ them and is 
asked to describe them, no matter whether the introspection 
henomenologically ’ (a la Brentano and Husserl) or 
Panalytcally ? (a la Wundt and Titchener). This was my second 
motive in choosing my terms as I did. Thirdly, as I have hinted 
before, I do not wish to prejudge, or to appear to Prejudge, the 
issues behind the first philosophical prosition stated in the open- 
ing patagraph. The heavy-footed terminology I have chosen 
does, I believe, help to avoid this appearance. 


State University of Iowa, U.S.A. 
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